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VOICELESS. 


ALAS! my life is mute !—desire 
Is mine—strong yearning, utterance never ! 
In dreams I gnatch the tuneful lyre 
And pour forth raptured words of fire ; 
In dreams I stray sweet influence round, 
Till flowers seem springing from the ground, 
And wake the same dull clod forever. 


O soul of mine! hast thou no art 
To testify thy mighty yearning! 
In all things beautiful, thy heart, 
In all things glorious—claims its part; 
The sculptured form, the pictured face, 
The poet’s vision—all but trace, 
The thoughts within the powerless burning. 


And must this being never speak ? 
And mustit perish unsuspected ? 

Are all its fierce attempts too weak, 

Or only like the madman’s shriek ? 

That when at last it utterance gains 

Tells but of dungeons, scourge and chains; 
Toduress evermore subjected. 


Ah well, rejoice ye souls that shine 
With power God-given of self revealing, 
Yours is a happier fate than mine; 
In life-long silence I must pine, 
Thail you, brothers, kindred own, 
Yet walk among you all unknown; 
The fountain waits for death's unsealing. 


Oe 
A FEW IMP OSTORS. 


THERE are a great many stories told of persons who pretend to be 
deaf and are exposed in some amusing way. We will give a few: 

There was once a man on board of a ship at sea, who made all 
the people believe he was a deaf-mute, until one day a gentleman 
who had shown him ‘much sympathy suddenly asked him with his 
voice how long he had been deaf, and the simpleton spoke right out, 
“Three weeks, sir.” Another, a skulking Irish soldier, suddenly 
lost his hearing and was sent to a hospital where he was found out 
by the doctor. According to the doctor’s orders he was given no- 
thing but spoon-meat, that is soup and such liquid food. The doc- 
tor on his daily visits paid no attention to the deaf man for nine 
days; then he stopped one morning and looked at his tongue and 
felt his pulse. Then the doctor asked the nurse what she had 
been giving him to eat. When she told him it was spoon-meat, he 
pretended to be very angry. “Are you not ashamed of yourself?” 
said he to the nurse. ‘“ The poor fellow is almest starved to death. 


. Let him at once have a beef-steak and a pint of porter.” The soldier 


thought the doctor was in earnest, and as he was very hungry, he 
forgot that he was deaf and should not have heard what the doctor 
said, and blurted out, “God bless yourhonor! You are the best 
gentleman I have seen for many a day!” At-another time a sol- 
dier, who was believed to be totally deaf, forgot himself when a letter- 
carrier called out his name in the barracks and answered to it; and 
Casper, the celebrated medical lawyer, once neatly caught an old 
woman who pretended to be as deaf as a post. He went up to her 
and roared in her ear, “You are accused of severely injuring the 
woman, Lenke.” “It is not true,” answered she. “But,” roared 


Caspar again “the woman Lenke asserts that it is true,” and then 
he said rapidly and in so low a tone that the woman could not have 
heard itif she had been deaf even a little, “ and she is no liar.” The 





Woman was so angry that she forgot that she ought not to hear those 
last words, and she rejoined to the amusement of the whole court: 
“Yes, indeed, she is a liar.” 

Deaf-mutes may draw a little consolation from the knowledge 
that it is not alone their ranks that are infested with impostors. The 
blind are often copied with a faithfulness very surprising. We will 
give a case or two in point. A seamanon board a frigate who pre- 
tended to be totally blind and was believed to be so, was at one 
time allowed to go on shore with a companion to lead him. The 
two happened to quarrel, and commenced to fight. When the blind 
man finding he was getting beaten, suddenly recovered his sight 
and got the better of his astonished guide. The latter took to flight, 
was pursued through the greater part of the town by the late help- 
less blind sailor, and finally got a sound drubbing at his hands. A 
good whipping with the cat-o’nine-tails next day, thoroughly cured 
the impostor of his defect of vision. Another man, a soldier, counter- 
feiting blindness, was placed on the steep bank of a river and order- 
ed to march forward. He unhesitatingly did so, and walked over 
the bank and fell into the river. ‘Would he have marched over a 
precipice ?” some one asks. 

But there is some danger to these impostors, for we read of men 
who have lost their sight by the methods they have taken to pro- 
duce a temporary inflammation in the eye, to make people believe 
they were really blind. Two French sailors pretended to be insane 
that they might be discharged from imprisonment by the English, 
by whom they had been taken prisoners in the wars of the First 
Napoleon. They were finally rewarded for their successful decep- 
tion by obtaining their liberty, but alas! it was then found that they 
had in reality lost their reason. So, it is related of Pope Julius IIT, 
that he feigned sickness to avoid holding a consistory, or a meeting 
of the cardinals in judgment. To make people the more readily 
believe he was really sick, he rot only staid in his room, but changed 
his food and his usual mode of life. By doing so for some time he 
bronght on a real disease from which he died in a few days. 


Seseannenere ee E 
ROBERT FERGUSON. 


Our readers are indebted for the following sketch to the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal, whose assistant editor wrote it with his scissors: 

“The subject of our sketch is a deaf and dumb resident of Dundee, 
who has become exceedingly popular there for his heroic conduct 
in rescuing from drowning so many of his fellow creatures, and for 
which he has been rewarded by the presentation of watches, purses 
and medals to him. Even at ten years of age, he saved the life of 
a boy who had fallen into the river Tay, having then learned to 
swim for about two seasons. Ferguson is now five and twenty 
years of age, a mason by trade, and his parents died when he was 
quite a child. The devotion and self-sacrifice he displays in rescu- 
ing lives entitles him to the gratitude of every lover of humanity ; 
and perhaps his best reward is the consciousness of having done his 
duty well. God has, in his inscrutable providence, deprived him of 
two great gifts common to man; but Ferguson is unquestionably 
endowed witha generous and affectionate nature, which, we believe, 
affords him contentment and happiness richly deserved. Both dur- 
ing the summer and winter, the Dundee hero may be seen frequent- 
ly bathing off the Craig pier, and he has no difficulty in making his 
way through the strong current, being a fine and resolute swimmer 
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and diver. In the coolest weather, the deaf-mute seems to feel a 
pleasure in practising the art, for, he says, it promotes his health 
and strengthens his lungs; and he strongly advocates the necessity 
of boys being taught how to swim. Ferguson is a member of the 
Tay Swimming Club, and last year won their duck-hunt prize. 
When he competed in the diving class, he was under the water for 
one minute and five seconds.” 

And a British paper has the following:—‘Mr. Alexander Fer- 
guson of Dundee, the well known deaf-mute who has saved so many 
persons from drowning, made another rescue on Saturday afternoon. 
While passing the launching ship of Messrs. Thompson’s yard ou 
the day in question, he observed a boy named Oliver Barr, who 
had been gathering sticks, slip over into the water. Ferguson at 
* once ran forward and succeeded in getting the little fellow out, but 
very little the worse for his ducking.” 

We have also a long extract of the proceedings on the occasion 
of the presentation to Mr. Ferguson of a medal and watch. The 
American Consul was present, as were also several other distin- 
guished gentlemen. During these proceedings a man of the church 
arose and wished it known that he was much interested in the occa- 
sion, more so when it was considered that he was one of the many 
whom Mr. Ferguson had rescued from drowning. 

Not only is Mr. Ferguson known for his daring in cases of drown- 
ing, but also as a firm friend of his fellow deaf-mutes. Popular 
as he is, he often has opportuuities of witnessing performances 
on the stage, panoramas, and various other amusements, and 
we note a’ paragraph in one of the papers to the effect 
that he often takes a company of twenty or thirty mutes with 
him, and such parts of the performance as they do not understand, 
he explains to them. We have received his photograph, and the 
likeness is that of a frank, open, and daring countenance. It is 
rare that we can chronicle such a case of deaf-mute bravery and 
usefulness. True, we had much rather he resided on this side of 
the Atlantic, but locality aside, he is a deaf-mute, and a good, noble 
and generous deaf-mute, and as such we are proud of him, a native 
of a foreign country nothwithstanding. 





’ 


EARLY TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


Vv. 


Francis GREEN, 

THE earliest writer on the subject of deaf-mute education in Amer- 
ica, was born in Boston, in 1742, and died in Medford, Mass., in 
1809. He joined the British army, and was at the siege of Louis- 
burgh in 1758 ; he also served with credit at the capture of Havana, 
in 1762, He sold his commission in 1766, and engaged in trade in 
Boston, where his son Charles, of whom he speaks below, was born 
in 1772. Mr. Green was a Tory during the Revolution, and in con- 
sequence followed the British army when it left Boston. At the 
age of six months, young Charles was discovered to be deaf, but 
nothing was done for him until his father accidentally heard of 
Braidwood’s academy. What followed is best described by Mr. 
Green himself: “Those who know experimentally the tender con- 
cern of an only parent for an only son, even under the happiest cir- 
cumstances of natural advantages, may imagine with what avidity 
the information of this academy was first received. Although the 
authority was unquestionable, I, like many others, (I acknowledge) 
had doubts of the practicability of the business to any very great 
degree. I thought it my duty, however, to send my son across the 
Atlantic, upon Mr. Braidwood’s agreeing to undertake the tuition of 
him, who accordingly received him in February, 1780. He was 
then eight years old. Although sprightly, sensible, and quick of 





apprehension, yet, having either been born deaf, or having lost his 


hearing in earliest infancy, he could not at that time produce or dis- 
tinguish vocal sounds, nor articulate at all. Neither had he any 
idea of the meaning of words either when spoken, in writing, or in 
print, and from want of hearing, would doubtless have remained as 
speechless as he was born. I soon received the pleasing intelligence 
that he was beginning to articulate, and soon after that he could 
plainly express (upon seeing the form in characters) any word in 
the English language (?) 

“My first visit to him was ii May, 1781. It exceeds the power of 
words to convey any idea of the sensations experienced at this inter- 
view. The child, ambitious to manifest his acquisition, eagerly ad- 
vanced and addressed me with a distinct salutation of speech. He 
also made several inquiriesin short sentences. I then delivered him 
a letter from his sister (couched in the simplest terms) which he read 
so as to be understood ; he accompanied many of the words, as he 
pronounced them, with proper gestures, significative of their mean- 
ing, such as the sentence ‘write a letter to Papa,’ on uttering the 
first word, he described the act of writing by the motion of his right 
hand, the second by tapping the letter he held, the third by point- 
ing tome. He could at that time repeat the Lord’s prayer very 
properly, and some other forms, one of which in particular (which 
I had never heard before,) I then took down in writing from his 
repetition, a convincing proof of his speaking intelligibly: ‘O! God, 
pardon all my sins, make me good and holy—bless my father and 
my sister, and all my friends—keep me from all evil, sin and dan- 
ger, and take my soul to Heaven when I die, for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
Amen.’ 

“7 found he could in that short time read distinctly, ina slow man- 
ner, any English book, although it cannot be supposed he had, as 
yet, learned the meaning of many werds, he, however, made daily 
progress in that knowledge. As to writing, there can be no reason 
why deaf persons may not, by imitation, learn that art as well as 
any other persons. Accordingly, I was not at all surprised that he 
could write very plainly ; this, indeed, he did with uncommon read- 
iness and dexterity, and seemed not a little proud of his new attain- 
ments. I had also the satisfaction to see such specimens at that 
time, in the proficiency of others who had been longer at this acad- 
emy, as left no doubt in my mind of his acquiring in due season a 
perfect acquaintance with language both oral and written ; and that 
he would be capable of any art or science whatever, except music 
and oration. Perfectly satisfied with his situation in a conscientious 
and respectable family, I left him to pursue his studies, with a de- 
gree of hope and joy which on this score I had never expected to 
have known. On my next visit in September, 1782, his improve- 
ments were very perceptible, in speech, the construction of language, 
and in writing; he had made a good beginning in arithmetic, and 
surprising progress in the arts of drawing and painting. I found him 
capable of not. only comparing ideas and drawing inferences, but 
expressing his sentiments with judgment. On my desiring him to 
attempt something he thought himself unequal to, I set him the ex- 
ample by doing it myself, upon which he shook his head, and with 
a smile replied (distinctly viva voce) ‘You are a man, sir, | ama 
boy. 

“ Observing that he was inclined in company to converse with one 
of his school-fellows by the tacit finger language, I asked him why 
he did not speak to him with his mouth. To this his answer was as 
pertinent as it was concise: ‘He is deaf.’ Many other instances I 
could mention of expressions of the mind, as proper as could be made 
by any boy of his age who had not the disadvantage of deafness.”* 

Charles Green was drowned while shooting at Cole Harbor, near 





* Vox Oculis Subjecta pp 145-153, Cited by North American Review, 
April, 1867. . 
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Halifax, in 1787. Francis Green wrote a series of papers, mostly 
translations from the writings of de l’Epee, for the New England 
Palladium, a semi-weekly paper published in Boston. In his first 
article he urges the importance of a school for deaf-mutes in America. 

Braidwood died at Hackney, near London, in 1806. Several of 
the Braidwood family continued in the profession of deaf-mute in- 
struction, aud one of them came to America and taught the deaf- 
mute children of Col. Bolling or Bowling of Virginia, in 1811, and 
afterwards opened a school in New York, but the school failed owing 
to the intemperate habits of the founder. 

CYRIL CADWALLADER. 
ee 


[ CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
THE DEAF-MUTE IN SOCIETY. 
To the Editors of the Silent World. 

GENTS: The specimen number of THE SILENT WorLDis received. 
I am heartily pleased that it is again revived, and trust it may be- 
come permanently established. Enclosed please find $1.50. 

I am as much lost among the hearing as even President Gallaudet 
would approve, yet I do not quite endorse the extremely radical 
ground he takes. Communication by the slate necessarily takes 
much from the spirit of conversation and is, to the majority of hear- 
ing people, as unnatural a mode of intercourse as it is hard and dis- 
agreeable to most mutes; hence the latter will ever enjoy the 
speaking countenance and expressive signs of their fellow mutes; 
and as the iron fate which every life embraces may isolate them 
among the hearing, they will ever feel as one apart and alone, no 
matter how kind, devoted and assiduous may be the friends who 
surround them. Yet I am willing to admit that ] should not wish to 
live in a community of deaf people. 

Perhaps as a primary step to aid in carrying Mr. Gallaudet’s 
theory into practice, the various institutions had better do away 
with their present monastic system of boarding and lodging in large 
dormitories, and adopt the family plan which is carried out in Dr. 
Harris’ school at South Boston, and likewise at the Clarke Institution, 
where I passed some time in an attempt to learn lip-reading. 

Whatever education and natural capacity may do for the deaf, 
the fact will still remain that their condition is abnormal and their 
relations to the normal world must ever be more or less abnormal. 
[ might write much more upon this subject, but fear of trespassing 
upon your time deters me. 

Shall be happy to receive the chromos and pamphlet; and were 
I living in a town or city, would endeavor to show my appreciation 
of your excellent paper by getting you subscribers. 

Yours, truly. 
Dixmont, Maire, Aug. 8, 1873. 


MYRA E. ALDEN. 


TRADING IN HIS MISFORTUNE. 


To the Editors of The Silent World. 

Dear Sirs: ‘wo weeks ago, a deaf and dumb beggar in the 
shape of an elegantly dressed, middle-aged man, with his equally 
nice wife and child, arrived here from Louisville, Ky., via Columbus, 
O., and Washington, D. C., and passed several days at a hotel. On 
the day of their departure, he begged his landlord to let them go 
away without paying their bill, because they were mutes. Of course 
the landlord would not comply with his request and demanded his 
pay. As this beggar had no money to settle his bill, the principal 
of the Institution had to pay it as well as their passage to Chattanooga, 
the amount of which was $25. The name of this beggar is Geo. W. 
Seward. © Yours truly, KNOX, 


Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 7th, 1878. 


PERSONAL. 
Dr. 'THomas GALLAUDET is an expert diver, an excellent swim- 
mer and enjoys a ducking.—Journal. 
Mr. W. L. M. Brea, of the Michigan Institution, is travelling in 
the western States during the summer. 
Mr. J.G. Parkinson, of Washingten, has returned from a month’s 
vacation in New England. He is looking more jovial than ever. 
Mrs. Tuomas H. GALLAuDET will attend the Rochester Conven- 
tion with her son Thomas and his wife. She approves of conven- 
tions. 

Mr. J. R. Burnet, of the New York Institution, is rusticating on 
his farm at Livingstone, N. J. and amusing himself in wrestling 
with heifers. 

Mr. C. K. W. Strong, wife aud children, of Washington, are 
spending a few weeks with an uncle at Darnestown, Md. A good, 
quiet place for summering. 

Mr. Jos Turner, of the Virginia Lustitution, has been inspect- 
ing the White Mountains during the summer and pronounces them 
genuine. None of your white-washed affairs. 

Mr. L. C. Tuck, of the California Institution, has been compelled 
to sever his connection with that Institution for giving in evi- 
dence against Mr. Wilkinson at the late investigations. 

Mr. J. C. HumMrr, owing to ill-health, has been obliged to resign 
his position as teacher in the lowa Institution, THE SILENT WoriLp 
thereby loses a valued correspondent from that institution. 

Mr. Stevens, formerly of Chicago, Ill., and now employed in 
the Government Printing Office,in Washington, has, for faithfulness, 
been promoted to the Document-Room—wages $100 per month. 

Mr. Isaac H. Benepicr, like other government birds-of-passage, 
has taken a short and pleasant flight tothe North during the heated 
term. He has now returned and is looking much invigorated by his 
trip. 

Mrs. Danie, W. PHeELps, of Washington, will shortly take a 
month’s vacation from her duties in the Treasury Department. She 
has some relatives in Rochester and will honor the convention with 
her presence. 

“ Sprin@ in the Andes,” is the title of a very fine oil painting now 
on exhibition at Ryder’s, and painted by Charles G. Rooks, a deaf 
and dumb boy. It shows decided merit, and stamps Mr. Rooks as 
an artist of more than ordinary ability. Mr. R. has also just painted 
six new scenes for the Light Guard Armory, which are pronounced 
quite meritorious by competent judges.— Coldwater (Mich.) Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. JosepH STANLEY, a deaf-mute native of Scotland, was re- 
cently admitted to fellowship in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Hoboken, N. J. Mr. 8. has conquered every obstacle to success in 
business, and achieved that by dint of energy and skill, where others 
endowed with every sense would have failed. He has reared a 
family of interesting daughters, all of whom are ornaments and 
workers in the church. The silent power of God’s Spirit in the 
voiceless life of this gentleman had eloquent and solemn expression 
in the exercises of the hour.— The Presbyterian. 

Mr. Hermann Hosen, a German deaf-mute, has lately obtained 
work in the Government Book-bindery, in Washington. Being out 
of work in New York, he walked thence to Philadelphia. Failing 
to find employment there, he kept on to Baltimore, and meeting no 
better fortune in that city, he came to Washmgton. Mr. Hobel is 
but imperfectly acquainted with the English language. He was 
educated by the articulation method at Luebeck, Germany, and 
is a very intelligent gentleman. Itis not often that his feat of walk- 
ing from New York to Washington is now performed in this age 





of quick and rapid transit by railways. 
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New subscribers will have to wait till the first part of October 
before they can receive the chromos we offer, as our arrangements 
are such that we cannot begin to send them off till then. 


Principats who are just now looking around for teachers, are 
invited to open communication with the young man whose ad- 
vertisement is on our first page. 
competent for the post he seeks. 


They will find him in every way 





lr is understood that the nomination for the 2d Vice-Presidency 
of the Clere Memorial Union has been offered to Mr. Parkinson, of 
Washington, by the Fanwood Literary Association, of New York, 
and that Mr. Parkinson has declined the ncmination. Mr. Trist,of 
Philadelphia, has consented to become its candidate. 





THERE are rumors afloat that the Pennsylvania Association has 
nominated Mr. Hotchkiss, one of the proprietors of this paper, for 
the vacant post, and he makes haste to show his eagerness to be 
elected by positively declining the nomination. He would not accept 
it even if the whole country should go down on their knees before 
him and beseech him, with tears in their eyes, to become a candi- 
date. 





Tue Advance takes issue with our statement tbat there is food 
for thought in Dr. Gallaudet’s article on “ Deaf-mute Conventions, 
Associations and Newspapers,” and remarks: “If there is food for 
thought it will never produce brain-dyspepsia from an overdose. 
There are a few postulates in his article, with enough tonicity in 
them to stimulate the mind to hunt up a little strengthening diet to 
a morbid craving, but not to increase its action.” After this, what 
are we to think of the two and twelve-column editorials which 7 he 
Advance devoted to that article? If such ponderous compositions 
are what 7'he Advance calls “a little strengthening diet,” we shall 
prefer to starve. 





WE once sent an advertisement of THE SmLENT Won p to the 
proprietor of 7’he Advance, offering to pay him cash rates for an 
insertion. He sent the advertisement back, refusing to let it appear 
in his paper, on the ground that it would injure his interests. Per- 
haps his fears were well-founded, but we thought his action very 
crabbed and spiteful, and we think so still. The proprietor now 


seems stricken with contrition, and in the number for July “23th” 
advertises us extensively, and asks no pay. He gives us a very 
prominent position, too, in his valuable columns, devoting to THE 
Sitent Wortp nearly the whole of the editorial page. We are 
very thankful, indeed, and we have tried to reciprocate in this num- 
ber by surrendering a considerable portion of our space to extracts 
from the terse and polished editorials of his sheet. 








Can a social gathering of deaf and dumb persons ever be an up- 
roarious affair ? ' 





Ir will be remembered that we published an account of the 
troubles in the California Institution in the number of THE SILENT 
Wor tp for July 1st. The Committe appointed by the Governor, to 
which our correspondent referred, has reported the result of its in- 
vestigation into the charges of mismanagement and immorality, 
against Warring Wilkinson, the principal, and agaiust his brother, 
Charles, who is head-teacher 4in the blind department. The com- 
mittee do not find one of the charges sustained. Their report is be- 
fore us and we have read it carefully. Accepting the labors of the 
committe as conclusive, we are glad that the vindiction is so com- 
plete, and feel relieved that the pit of infamy which threatened the 
Wilkinson brothers is, after all, only an imaginary one. There are, 
it is true, several cases in which they both committed grave mis- 
takes, and these are pointed out by the committee; but then, prin- 
cipals and teachers are but human, and although it is to be regretted, 
it is not surprising that in the course of many years stewardship 
they should once or twice forget themselves. 





WE are all more prone to believe the evil which we hear of our 
neighbors than to give them credit for the good they do, and so, not- 
withstanding the acquital of the Wilkinsons, great and permanent 
injury has been done to them and to the institution which is under 
their care. The destruction of harmony, the state of excitement and 
the general disorganization of the school is a great drawback, but 
the distrust awakened in parents and friends, and the evil impres- 
sion that many will continue to entertain of the Wilkinsons, is one 
far greater, and those who are the authors of the whole affair must 
be held answerable for the impaired usefulness of the school. 


Mr. Warrine WILKINSON has heretofore put himself forward as 
an exponent of the education of the deaf and dumb in conjunction 
with the blind. We think he will change his opinions now, for the 
blind seem to have been the source of most of the trouble. It was 
their complaints and their charges which brought the matter before 
the investigating committees, and they gave in nearly all of the 
evidence against the Wilkinsons. It seems they were very jealous 
of the principal’s devotion to the deaf and dumb, and thought them- 
selves neglected. ‘The affair seems to us to furuish a strong argu- 
ment to the opponents of the system of placing the two classes to- 
gether. 





Mr. WELD, while principal of the American Asylum, experienced 
a difficulty in satifying the appetites of his deaf and dumb pupils, 
and he seriously said that deaf-mutes as a class were the greatest 
eaters he had ever seen and explained it in this way: Being de- 
prived of the pleasures that come to the mind through the organs of 
heariug, the tendency is to make up for it, by compelling the 
remaining senses each to contribute enough additional pleasure to 
supply the deficiency. Taste has to do its share, and so the deaf- 
mute is ever especially happy when tickling his palate with good 
things. Ye, who wish to worm yourselves into the affections of 
the softer sex of the deaf-mute persuasion, must then treat them a 
little oftener to ices than you would the average fair one. Your pre- 
sents of bon-bons must be fresh and frequent. A stale article will 
not “go down” with a deaf-mute inamorata. _ Be sweet on her and 
she will be sweet on you. You need not hesitate on the score of 
expense, for it will not require much more to keep her in sweets, or 
to keep her sweet, than it would to supply one whose ears are at- 
tuned to song with concert and opera-tickets. 
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suv, alas! what do we read? That investigating committee in 
California, with an inexorability befitting its mission, has brought 
to light the fact that deaf-mutes are not enthroned supreme as epi- 
cures. It records the fact that while the deaf and dumb pupils 
“expressed almost uniform satisfaction and contentment” with 
the food furnished in the California Institution, the blind, “express- 
ed with nearly the same uniformity the opposite state of feeling.” 
So we have to yield our gastronomic laurels to the blind. Well, 
take them, follow unfortunates: ye have lost more, in the loss of 
sight, and ye need the poor consolation of a good dinner more than 
we. But how shall we pity poor Mr. Wilkinson? Placed by fate 
in charge of one of the finest institutions in the world; large, hand- 
sume and comimodious buildings, splendidly situated on the hills 
above the bay, and looking out through the Golden Gate over the 
purple sea; with a generous state at his back, and a young and un- 
daunted heart in his breast, not ten short years since he com- 
menced the herculean task of ministering to the colossal appetites 
there collected under his care. What were the twelve labors of the 
ancient hero to this? Years passed on and the poor man grew thin 
and wan; how he toiled and sweated we can never know; we only 
know he urged his cooks to desperation artd exhausted the resources 
of the fruitful Golden State. First vegetables gave out, then meats, 
and still the cry was, “more! more!” He became nearly crazy 
in his efforts to satisfy the insatiable maws of blind; and after using 
up the treasure of a Shah, he was dragged up before three committees 
and investigated for the reason why he did not give his pupils en- 
ough to eat! Unsophisticated young men, who think ye can take 
charge of an institution for the deaf aud dumb, or more, of one for 
thé blind also, take warning from Mr. Wilkinson’s sad fate. Shun 
them, as you prize your peace of mind: as you value your good 
name, shun them! They are a delusion and a snare. 


————6@q@cro 
IS OUR INFLUENCE ON ONE ANOTHER DEGRADING? 


In a late notice of The Annals, we briefly referred to Dr. Gallau- 
det’s article on “ Deaf-mute Conventions, Associations and News- 
papers.” We still have a few points to present which induces us 
to refer to it again. 

Whether one agrees with Dr. G. or not, it must be acknowledged 
that his article has at least one merit: it treats of a “live” subject 
—a subject that is of interest to all deaf-mutes and to their friends ; 
a subject that relates very nearly to their daily life. As such we 
can hardly overrate its importance. 

We heartily agree with Dr. Gallaudet in condemning everything 
that fosters the idea that the deaf and dumb form a community 


apart from the mass, and tends to narrow down their feelings of 


charity and humanity to “all deaf and dumb.” And so far as con- 
ventions, associations and newspapers encourage this idea and limit 
their feelings, we have no hesitation in pronouncing them hurtful. 
But we must disagree with the Doctor in regarding the intercourse 
of deaf-mutes with each other as exerting, ‘on the whole, an inju- 
rious effect on their intellectual development.” 

Place a man in utter isolation from human kind, and he degene- 
rates into a brute. Take him in this ‘imbruted state, give him fel- 
lows, and a medium of comunication, no matter how imperfect it 
may be, and his intellectual condition will improve. Bring him in 
contact with “many men of many minds,” give him a better means 
of communicating his ideas, and his improvement will be much 
more rapid. 

‘It is the same with the deaf-mute. The sign-language is ac- 
knowledged to be imperfect, still it is sufficient to admit of a very. 
free interchange of ideas; it is sufficient to educate the deaf-mute 
while at school, and as such it is capable of contributing to his im- 


provement afterwards. Give him a few companions of his own 
kind, and he will improve; to a limited extent it is true, but still 
an advance is made. Give him companions of more varied attain- 
ments, let him attend conventions and mingle with “many men,” 
and he will take long strides forward in intellectual improvement. 
Give him a better language and put him in communication with the 
“many minds” of the world, and his progress is limited only by 
his intellectual capacity. 


How do facts bear out this reasoning? Is not the deaf-mute who 
attends conventions and associates with his fellow deaf-mutes more 
ready with his ideas, brighter in intellect, more self-possessed in his 
intercourse with the world, more agreeable, and altogether more 
nearly a perfect man than the one who stays at home, and has little 
in common with his fellow-man? Are not the deaf-mute children 
of deaf-mute parents brighter aud better scholars than deaf-mutes 
who have no deaf and dumb people to associate with in their younger 
years, and while at home? The majority of the leading minds 
among deaf-mutes are connected with the institutions for the deaf 
and dumb, and habitually associate with their fellow deaf-mutes. 
How, then, can Dr. Gallaudet say that the association of the deaf 
and dumb together exerts an injurious effect on their intellectual 
development and ought to be discouraged? Their intercourse with 
each other may not be the most speedy means for their intellectual 
elevation, but it is most assuredly a means adapted to secure that 
end. We do not deny that for this purpose it is better for them to 
associate with the hearing and speaking world, but the intercourse 
of the deaf and dumb with each other, and their intercourse with 
the heariug, as methods for their intellectual elevation, differ only in 
degree and not in kind. One is more positively beneficial than the 
other while it is at the same time more tedious and difficult. 


Communication by writing is a spiritless method of carrying on 
a conversation, and it is so unnatural that there is no wonder that 
the deaf-mute prefers the sympathetic language of signs. This fact, 
in connection with the other disadvantages of being deaf, will ever 
prevent the deaf-mute from entering freely into social intercourse 
with the hearing. There may be a select few, who, by the aid of 
uncommon natural gifts, may be able tomake themselvas agreeable 
and acceptable in society while they extract from the thorny social 
rose both pleasure and profit. There may be others, gifted with 
uncommon effrontery and a sublime unconsciousness that, by rea- 
son of their defective education, they are unmitigated bores, who 
will force themselves upon the hearing and reap some measure of 
profit, but we are glad to say they are few, and we hope they will 
soon disappear altogether. To the hearing the tedious communi- 
cation by pencil is pleasing to the few—the very few; it is tole- 
rated by the many from feelings of pity, and it is looked upon with 
indifference or aversion by most people. Knowing all this, it is but 
natural that the intelligent deaf-wute should hesitate in forcing 
others to minister to his entertainment. All advances must come 
from the hearing, and the great majority of these people are indif- 
ferent, or the task is too disagreeable. What blame. then, to the 
deaf-mute if he seeks his kind, with whom he'can mingle freely 
and joyously, give and take of mental stimulus, and exchange those 
little nothings, which give spice to conversation ? 

We are well aware that it will be urged that such considerations 
ought not to have weight with the deaf-mute who is seeking intel- 
lectual improvement. And this objection brings us to another view 
of the subject which we think Dr. Gallaudet ought to have taken 
inte consideration in dealing with it. It is the emotional aspect, if 
we may so call the consideration of the feelings, as brought forward 
in the relations of. life. 








It was a saying of an ancient Greek philosopher that “life was 
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made for living,” and although it isnot to be accepted in the riotious 


meaning which he attached to it, still it is true in the fullest sense 
of the word. To live is to bring into the most complete action all 
the faculties of the mind and all the feelings of the heart. The 
one cannot be cultivated to the neglect of the other. And so of 
deaf-mutes, it is but just that their feelings should not be lost sight 
of in the endeavor to secure their mental elevation. It is this 
which attaches weight to what we have said on their relations with 
general society. It is this which urges us to think that their inter- 
course with each other is of great value. It is this which leads us 
to believe that Dr. Gallaudet is wrong in his premise that it is “as 
small a part of their education to fit the deaf aud dumb for inter- 
course with other deaf-mutes as it is of general education to teach 
elocution and music,” and wrong in his condemnation of the inter-. 
marriage of the deaf and dumb. 


The deaf-mute has as great a desire to be happy as other people, 
and if he can, with his deprivations, attain that desirable state of 
mind, there are few who will dispute his right to do so. Association 
with other deaf-mutes is an important means to bring about this 
end. It cheers the heart and drives away the morose and melan- 
choly feelings which are engendered by his isolated position, his 
implied inferiority, the neglect of others, and the difficulties he 
experiences in mingling in society. It gives him an opportunity 
to show in the best !ight the natural advantages with which 
he may be endowed, and, by increasing his self-respect, make, 
him a better and more self-reliant man. The same is to be said of 
the intermarriage of deaf-mutes. We think that, on this ground, 
it is to be encouraged, except in cases where deafness is hereditary 
and there is danger of handing it down to the children of the mar- 
riage. There can be no true marriage where there is not mutual 
respect and a thorough union of hearts and interests. The chances 
for such respect and such a union are greater between two deaf- 
mutes than between a deaf-mute and a hearing person, for in the 
case of the first, their method of education has been the same, their 
language is the same, and they will understand each other’s feelings 
and their true worth much more readily than a hearing person 
could do. Their home will be a refuge from the neglect and un- 
dervaluation of the world, and there, in each other’s companion- 
ship, wrinkles are smoothed from the brow, discontent driven from 
the heart, and happiness enthroned therein. Besides, there is a 
danger in the marriage of deaf-mutes to hearing persons that it is 
hard to guard against, and which is much greater when the hus- 
band is the deaf person. It is the implied inferiority of the deaf- 
mute in the daily transactions with the hearing world, when the 
hearing person must necessarily take the lead, while the deaf-mute 
practically becomes a cipher. This, if not counterbalanced in 
some way, will prove a sure destroyer of all domestic peace. It 
enters largely into the intercourse of deaf-mutes with all hearing 
persons and forms one of the evils which are to be taken into ac- 
count when comparing the relative value of the association of the 
deaf and dumb with each other and with the hearing. We may 
refer to it again at another time. 

In all we have said we do not mean to imply that the associa- 
tions and conventions of the deaf and dumb, as at present carried 
on, are just what is needed to elevate the deaf-mute. We have 
dealt with the influence of desf-mutes upon each other, pure and 
simple. We believe that most conventions have faults which 
should be quickly remedied, and we have, at times, risked much 
and made many enemies by boldly pointing them out. We think 
Dr. Gallaudet is to be commended for having resolutely thrown 
the weight of his influence against them. There is little doubt 


but what his article will have a beneficial effect upon the organiza- 
tion and managemont >f these associations. 











COLLEGE RECORD. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 

Ir is a rule we invariably follow, to answer as clearly as we can 
all questions politely asked; and although there is a little doubt as 
to the civility of some queries recently put by Zhe Jacksonville Ad- 
vance, we will overlook it and gratify its praiseworthy thirst for 
information. 

1. It asks: “Do the Editors of Tae SiLen'r Wor tp claim that 
their education and the edycation of those who attend the Deaf- 
Mute College, at Washington, make them social equals with speak- 
ing people?” If it means by“ those who attend the College,” those 
who pursue a course of study there and graduate therefrom, we 
answer: We do most emphatically claim that they are the social 
equals of the great majority of hearing people. 

2. Again it asks: “Can they converse better and more readily 
with speaking people than deaf-mutes?” There is some obscurity 
in this question as the graduates of the College are themselves 
“deaf-mutes” ; but if The Advance means the average deaf-mute, or 
the majority of deaf-mutes, we again answer in the affirmative. 

The Advance here loses control of its temper, and in a frame of 
mind far removed from that’ calm, passionless state which should 
possess our spirits when seeking after truth, it hastens to denounce 
all such claims as false, and says it can, when called upon, show 
reasons for such a statement. We should think that there would 
be no need of demanding the reasons for so ridiculous a statement ; 
but if that is all 7he Advance is waiting for, we call upon it most 
earnestly to clothe them in its elegant language and give them to 
the anxious world. Let all the earth keep silence while it speaks. 

8. Again: “Why don’t Dr. Gallaudet kick out his deaf and 
dumb teachers, and show by example what he professes?” This is 
not a very elegant way of putting it; still it is asgood as we could 
expect from The Advance. First. Because Dr. Gallaudetisa gentle- 
man, and kicks no one, either literally or figuratively speaking. 
Secondly. Because Dr. Gallaudet has professed nothing that would 
compel him to dismiss his deaf-mute teachers, even if he thought 
it a duty to heed the admonitions of The Advance. 

4. “Has the College made men of you as college men boast of ?”, 
We don’t know. We give it up. What is it? 

The Advance now ventures to make a statement about the Col- 
lege. Here it is: “‘The mute who is educated at the College is 
trained in the belief that to associate with his fellow-mutes has a 
tendency to intensify deaf-dumbism, and cannot expect to become 
a teacher and carry out his training. 
its working.” 


All such training is a lie in 
We don’t know about the training, but the state- 
ment of The Advance isa lie. This is readily proved by the fact 
that fourteen out of twenty, or seven-tenths of the graduates of the 
College have become teachers of the-deaf and dumb. 
—_————@20 

THE College-yard has been ploughed and sown with grass seed. Will 
it grow? 

TUTOR DRAPER has gone to Aurora, Il/inois, to spend a month with 
his friends. 

E. L. CHAPIN ‘74, J. A. Jamison ‘76, and J. E. Crane ‘77 are in the city. 
Chapin is the gentleman of leisure, Crane is canvassing, and Jamison 
is at work in the office of this paper, 


Mrs. WYMAN, a lady friend of Professor Chickering, with her three 
daughters, occupy the Professor’s house, during his absence in the 
North. 


Mr. Ep. STRETCH ‘74, who has been managing editor of THE SILENT 
WORLD, since its re-lssue, went to his home in Lafayette, Indiana, on 
the Ist to take a short vacation. 


PROFESSOR SPENCER is spending his vacation at the Institution, and 
enjoying himself with the antics ofa “gay and festive hoss.” of which 
he is the happy possessor. He trots her out daily, and we are grateful 
for the many pleasant drives to which he has treated us. 
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Miss ALICE DENISON left for her home in Royalton, Vermont, on the 
night of the 3lst ultimo, where she intends to spend her vacation. 

PRESIDENT GALLAUDET and family will arrive in New York about 
the Ist of September by the Cunard steamship Algeria. He will return 
to Washington about the 15th of September. 


THE pupils who live in the city, come out to the institution quite 
often to have a good time, as their affections are set on the old place 
and—and there are a great many green apples about! Cholera! 

Murs. RoGERS, who has been acting as assistant matron during the 
absence of Mrs, Denison, was called home quite suddenly on the 3d 

instant by a telegram, announcing the death ofa sister. Hér manage- 
ment of affairshere has been such as to win the respect and admira- 
tion of all with whom she has been brought in contact, while her 
amiable character has commanded their affection. The inmates of the 
Institution will unite in sympathizing with her in her sorrow. 


—_ 
= 


INSTITUTION NEWS. 





AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


THE Institution building began receiving a new coat of paint early 
in May. The work has gone on continually till now, half the blinds 
have been painted a beautiful fresh green and the other half are in the 
shop waiting for the paint on them to dry. The looks of the whole 
building have been improved wonderfully. 

Some twelve years ago it was designed to heat the whole building by 
steam, and pipes were laid in the boys sitting-room to see how they 
would work. But the war breaking out that year, the expense ofan 
entire change was not undertaken and the old hot-air furnaces were 
kept. Last fall, however, the patent steam-heaters gave such satisfac- 
tion it was decided to introduce them through the whole buiiding. This 
is now being done. The new method will give heated air purer and 
healthier, and better ventilation will be secured. I think six new fur- 
naces in all will be built. 

*Miss Whiting died on the Lith of July at 4.10, ». M. The body wassent 
at once to her friends in Maine. She was an intelligent girl of about 
12 years and had been at school but a fewterms. The disease. cerebro- 
spinal meningitis resisted all efforts toward a cure, For four or five days 
preceding her death, her limbs were powerless of motion and one could 
not catch her attention. Her system had been weakened by an attack 
of measles, from which some forty of the pupils, boys and girls, suffered 
in May. To one with her bodily sufferin®& death was a heavenly relief 
and, with her spirit, we hope it was heavenly gain, 

I have heard of no coming changes in officers next fall, and can only 
guess, not safely enough to warrant publication. Have heard from re- 
liable authority that Miss Bartlett will not teach again, on account of 
ill-health. Miss Haskell will return if her health improves enough to 
warrantit. Butifshe does not, then there will be two vacancies to be 
filled. 

To-day Messrs. Saxe and Hines, wife and child, from Waterbury, 
Crossman and wife, and Ould, from Thomston, where they work in Seth 
Thomas and Co’s, Clock Factory, drove over and called on me. They 
said they had anice drive. They are all doing well in business, baby not 
excepted, for its business is to grow fat and interesting, 

Mr. Stone is absent from Hartford, with wife and children, for two 
weeks rustication in the country, W. L. B 

Forestville Conn, July 28, 1873. 

TENNESSEE, 

THE deaf-mutes here are much gratified at the re-appearance of your 
paper which is, indeed, like a home-letter to us. 

The pupils had a pic-nic last May. At 8 o’clock in the morning, they 
all went ona steamboat to Lyons’ view 15 miles distant, A large num- 
ber of friends, including the teachers and officers of the school, accom- 
panied us to the pic-nic. Having spent the day in rowing boats, play- 
ing “blackman” and prisoner's base,” fishing, roaming up and down 
the hills, and viewing the picturesque scenery to our hearts’ content, 
we all returned to the city at 6. P.M., tired out though well-pleased 
with our day’s agreeable experience. 

On the 7th of June last, a public exhibition was given at the Institu- 
tion to which agoodly number of citizens were invited and on Saturday 
night, the 8th, the pupils of both sexes were assembled in the dining- 
room where they spent the evening socially, and then partook of re- 
freshments, such as ice-cream, cakes, pine-apples, strawberries, candies, 
&e. Onthe 9th all the pupils left for their respective homes, except 
those whose parents reside in Nashville and other places where the 
cholera was prevailing. As the cholera has now disappeared, the rest 
will leave for home this week. 

An appropriation of $15.000 was made by the Legislature to this scbool 
at its lastsession. Work will soon be commenced upon two large and 
commodious buildings for the use of the school. This will give a great 





improvement to the appearance of the Institution. 

Last June the pupils amused themselves quite cleverly at the expense 
of a doctor and his office-boy. It was in this wise: A certain physician 
who had business in the Institution, left his horse and buggy in the 
charge of a boy while he went into the building. The boy fell asleep’ 
sittingin the buggy. Some of the pupils discovered his condition, un- 
harnessed the horse, took him out of the buggy and led him away a 
short distance, hitching him behind a high fence. They then took off 
the boy's hat and shoes and hung them on a convenient tree. The 
astonishment of the doctor, when, after having made his visit, he came 
down to get in his buggy, at the condition of the boy, was equalled by 
the consternation of the youngster, as he awoke to a realizing sense of 
being despoiled of his hat, shoes and his employer’s horse. The last 
state of the minds of these two was worse than the first. The boy 
evidently believed the Modocs had been around while the doctor 
thought of horse-thieves. The mischievous pupils, who were hiding 
near, enjoyed the bewilderment of their victims. A search resulted in 
the discovery of the missing articles and animal, butit will be a long 
time before that boy goes to sleep again while watching a horse and a 
buggy. 

The next session opens September 18th. 

Your correspondent is to leave with Mr. [jams for Tate’s Springs to- 
morrow where we will remain for two weeks. KNOX. 

Knoxville, July Wth, U75. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

J. Scorr Huron, Esq., Principal of the Institution for the Deafand 
Dumb, proposes to make a tour with four of the pupils of the Institution 
commencing at Yarmouth and proceeding easterward along the west- 
ern shore, holding public meetings in the principal places. 

The particular hour and place of meeting is not specified, it being left 
to friends in the several localities to fix the same so as to suit general 
convenience. 

Collections will be made at all the meetings in aid of the funds of the 
Institution. 

The pupils will perform a variety of exercises on the Blackboard, and 
otherwise, illustrative of the mode of instructing the LDeafand Dumb, 
and the degree of mental improvement they have attained—a part of 
the proceedings which can hardly fail to interest and gratify every 
friend of humanity and education. 

The Directors respectfully commend them to the prayers, and syim- 
pathy and characteristic liberality of the Christian community.—Mes- 
senger, July 23, 1873. ; 

VIRGINIA. 


THE executive committee of the board of visitors of the Deafand Dumb 
and Blind Institute met on Tuesday last and elected Major J. C. Covell 
former principal of the Institute, and now residing in Maryland, teach- 
er of the high class in the deaf-mute department. Mr. Covell distin- 
guished himself greatly asa teacher in this peculiar department during 
his adminstration of the institute. A striking feature, so interesting 
to all strangers visiting the institute, is the Sunday evening services, 
one or the other of the ministers of our various denominations preach- 
ing every Sunday to the blind pupils, and Major Covell standing near 
communicating word for word,as the minister speaks,in sign-language, 
to the deaf-mutes, who, from the earnest attention given, always seem 
much interested.—Baltimore Sun, July 24. 


INDIANA. 


THERE was a grand wedding in the Institution on the 16th ult. 
of the oldest daughter of Mr. MacIntire. Five hundred guests were 
present, but no deaf-mutes were there on account of the vacation. All 
of the deaf-mute teachers were away off hundreds of miles. The writer 
was at Poolsville, Indiana, with his friend, Mr. Holloway, paddling up 
and down the Wabash in a canoe, with breeches rolled up above his 
knees, as he had tojump out occasionally tohaul the canoe over the 
sand bars. 

Student Stretch stopped at the Institution on his way home froza 
Washington. JACKENAPE, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE teachers of the Ontario, Canada, Institution meet weekly to bet- 
ter qualify themselves for the discharge of their duties, and to procure 
uniformity in the method of instruction. 

“ Se es 


MARRIED. 


Ar the Baptist Meeting House in Billtown, Cornwallis, Nova Scotia 
on July llth, by Rev. J. F. Kempton, assisted by Mr. Hutton, Principal 
of the Deafand Dumb Institution, Halifax, Mr RoBrErt G. Turrer, of 
MecNab’s Island, Halifax; and Miss RutH E. BENTLEY, of Billtown, 
Cornwallis. The service was performed before a large audience. The 
ceremony was pronounced by the minister, and interpreted to the 
deaf-mutes by their former teacher.—Christian Messenger. 
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THE PORTNIGHT. 





Vicr-PRESIDENT WILSON is slowly regaining his health. 

The cholera is slowly decreasing throughout the country. 

Portland, Maine, has had another expensive fire. 
$1,000,000. 

Ladies hats are made of glass. 
and beautiful. 

President Grant, at Long Branch, saved the fife of a young lady 
who was run away with by a span of horses on the 7th. 

Queen Victoria drinks brown stout towash down her sandwiches. 
The Henglish haristocracy ’ave sound digestive horgans. 

A steamer was recently burned on the Potomac River below 
Washington, by which about seventy persons lost their lives. 

On the whole the increase in the yield of crops this year will be 
much greater in proportion than the increase of population and 
wealth. 

A secret Chinese society for buying and selling Chinese women 
has heen discovered in San Francisco. It is called the Hip-Yee- 
Tong Society. 

There are four millions of persons in the United States who can 
neither read nor write. North Carolina has a greater number than 
any other state. 

A New Hampshire cow was among the missing. After persistent 
search, she was finally found tied to a tree by her tail which had 
caught in it and wouldn’t let her go. 

The grasshoppers are eating everything green near Silby and 
Worthington, Iowa. The same pests are in parts of Colorado, 
though too young to injure small grain. 

The Yale theological seminary succeeded in obtaining subscrip- 
tions amounting to $80,000 before the 1st, and thereby secured the 
offer of another eighty thousand from a liberal citizen of Brooklyn. 

Syracuse was recently favored with a visit from “Aunt Dinah,” 
the oldest of the tribe of Onondaga Indians. She is 105 years old 
and walked the eight miles to the city without any inconvenience. 

They havea man in Williamsport, Pennsyivania, who has caught 
2,070 trout this season. He does not belong to the church, and, by 
putting in his Sundays, has arrived at the above handsome aggre- 
gate. 

Because a man worth $600,000 took a fancy to and married a 
barefooted Indiana girl, the rest of the Hoosier maidens prowl around 
the conntry with the mud slushing up between their toes, looking for 
well-dressed strangers. 

The Niagara Falls have been fenced in on the American side, and 
now you have to pay 25 cents for the privilege of paying 15 cents 
to go down stairs, for the privilege of paying 50 cents to be ferried 
about in the Maid of the Mist. 

A new Atlantic telegraph cable is now in process of laying; and 
there is talk of putting down another direct to the coast of New 
Hampshire. Later advices say this cable will be laid to New Found- 
land instead of to New Hampshire. 

On the night of the 6th, six disguised men entered the house of 
Robert Allen, a wealthy farmer livingin Ohio, 6 miles from Owens- 
boro’, Ky, and shot both Allen and his scn, who then escaped to 
the road where the son died. ~ 

Miss Nettie Adelia McKee is the name of the richest young lady 
in America. Her father recently died leaving her $2,000,000. 
Young men may be interested to know that her age is just 20, and 
that she lives in Alleghany, Pennsylvania. 

A postal treaty with Japan has been signed by President Grant 
by which letters weighing not over one-half ounce can go for 15 
cents. This by the terms of the treaty is to be reduced to twelve 
cents after the end of twelve months. 


Of all the odd deaths in the world, this reported from India is 
certainly the oddest. A native, while catching fish in a tank, put 
the head of one in his mouth and bit it, as the fish was rather 
troublesome in the matter of wriggling. Suddenly one of the sharp 
points in the back fin stuck in his hand; he opened his mouth to call 


Loss nearly 


They are said to be light, artistic 


for help, and the fish giving a quick plunge, jumped down his throat, 
and there firmly stuck. It was only taken out, and by small pieces, 
after he had been carried to the hospital. 
that he died as soon as it was removed. 


He was so exhausted 








The irench Assembly has taken a recess and left MacMahon in 
charge of the Government. The Germans have withdrawn their 
troops from all the departments of France, except Verdun, and now 
there is talk that President MacMahon will resign in favor of the 
Duke of Paris, and so give France a king once more. 

‘“‘Cerebro-spinal meningitis” seemed such a terrible title to an 
old gentleman, named Russell, in Stevenson, Alabama, who had 
never heardit before and was quite ignorant of its meaning, that when 
told by the doctor that such wasthe name of his complaint, he took 
down his rifle and shot himself. 

Henry Ward Beecher has:for some time been accused of the most 
immoral conduct in his relations with the wife of Theodore Tilton. 
He has at last effectually proved allthe charges to be false in a frank 
and decisive letter, and his accusers are silenced. Let the lovers of 
the pure and upright rejoice. 

Vigilance committees and lynch law -are generally regarded as 
the peculiar institutions of new countries on the borders of civiliza- 
tion, but in the last five or six years there have been nineteen cases 
of lynching in the judicial district of Indiana in which the town of 
New Albany is located. Why it is called. a judicial district it is 
hard to see. 

A western farmer, it is reported, refused to look at a simple 
sewing machine recently, as he always “sowed wheat by hand.” 
He is said to be related to the man who did not want a threshing 
machine on his farm; “for,” said he, “give me a harness tug or a 
barrel stave, and I can make my family toe the mark according to 
Jaw and scripture.” 

The cheerful railroad-station in New Haven, which all travelers 
so thoroughly appreciate, has a new recommendation. It is blessed 
with a haunted room, in which lights mysteriously go out, and 
pieces of wood, glass, etc., fly about regardless of the féelings of 
the occupants. ‘The room is in the south tower, and was formerly 
occupied by a brakeman, who was killed by the cars. 

Large fires have occured lately in Baltimore, in New York, in 
Norfolk, Va., in Boston, in Portland, Oregon, and in Norwich, 
Conn. In New York and Boston Government bonded warehouses 
were destroyed with large quantities of lately imported goods. A 
large part of Portland, Oregon was destroyed by its fire. The loss 
in Baltimore amounted to mearly a million of dollars. 

Mrs. Ann Eliza, youngest wife of Brigham Young, has brought a 
suit of divorce against the prophet. Sixteen wives are all he will 
have left if she gets a divorce. Being much married like Brigham, 
has its drawbacks as well as its bliss. Suppose all of his wives 
should sue for a divorce, would n’t he be kept in hot water for 
the remainder of his days on earth? We should almost pity the 
poor man. 

The exploring expedition for the Yellowstone Valley reports the 
storms in that region as very violent. The thunder-gusts carry away 
the tents and wagons in a moment, and they occur frequently. Hail 
storms of great violence also take place often. The hailstones are 
so large that they beat the men black and blue. After one recently 
a young antelope was found dead near the camp, having been killed 
by the falling hail. 

The crops all over the country are doing well and promise a good 
yield. Cotton will exceed four million of bales. The yield of corn 
except in a few places will be heavy, and so of other grains. The 
tobacco crop promises a heavy return everywhere except in Mary- 
land where the drought has affected it. The potato crop will be 
largely increased. Hay and vegetables are generally good. The 
only failures are in fruit. 

A gentleman was a few days since met by two highway robbers 
on the Bladensburg road, near Washington, and requested to stand 
and deliver. While one was taking his watch and money from his 
pockets, the other held an umbrella over his head as the day was 
very warm, and when they had finished, they gave him a sip of 
good brandy. The gentleman so far forgot himself as to thank them 
for their kindness, and they separated with feelings of mutual regard. 

The Carlists continue to give a great deal of trouble in Spain. 
They gain occasional victories, but the greatest triumph of late is 
the capture of a number of iron-clads. One has been recovered by 
the Government through the interference of a German man-of-war. 
The result of tbe Carlist insurrection is very uncertain, but the Gov- 
ernment seems a little stronger than it has been for sometime. New 
insurrections are less fr 
of government seems to be gaining. 


uent and confidence in the repubtican form 




















